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AMSTERDAM. 


Amsterdam is, in wealth, population and 
commerce, the most important city in Hol- 
land. Of the fortifications which formerly 
surrounded it on the land side, nothing re- 
mains but the broad and deep fosse, and 
twenty-six bastions, each containing a 
grist-mill. As the Amstel passes through 
the city, a multitude of canals branch off 
from it in different directions, so as to form 
ninety islands, of a soft, marshy soil, on 
which the buildings are constructed by 
means of piles. ‘The stagnant and shal- 
low water of so many canals produces ex- 
halations, which in the summer cannot fail 
to be prejudicial to health, notwithstanding 
the efforts made to give the water some 
circulation by artificial means. Numerous 
bridges unite the streets each side of the 
canals, and rows of trees adorn them, as 
elsewhere in Holland, 

The whole city stands on large masts or 
piles driven into the mud. In commenc- 
ing any building, the first thing done is to 
dig into the earth six or eight feet, when 
water is found, which is pumped out, as 
far as may be practicable, after which the 
piles are driven in, to the depth of from 
forty to sixty feet. Their number varies 
according to the size of the building, about 
one hundred being required for an ordinary 
dwelling-house. For large public edifices, 
of course, a much greater number is re- 
quired. Thus thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-five were necessary to 
support the vast weight of the Stadhuis.— 
When the piles are properly driven, they 
are levelled off at the top to form the foun- 
dation upon which to place the masonry 
of the new edifice. When Erasmus first 
visited Amsterdam, he observed, in allu- 
sion to this circumstance, that he had now 
reached a place whose inhabitants lived 
like crows, on the tops of trees. 

[Pictorial*Scrap Book. 











There is no fear of knowing too much, 
though there is great fear of practicing too lit- 
tle. The most doing man shall be the most 
knowing man. 


True greatness is not greater for the praises 
of men. It is what it is inspite of them. 





Moral Tales. | 





ORIGINAL. 


CARELESS LOUISA. 


Louisa was a careless little girl, and her 
things were always in confusion; it was 
very seldom that she knew where to find 
anything at the time that she wanted it. — 
When she returned from school, instead of 
putting her books carefully away, she would 
throw them upon the table, her hood was 
tossed upon one chair, her cloak upon an- 
other, and her gloves upona third. When 
Louisa wished to go out she often had a 
long search for her things, which were 
distributed in various parts of the room 
when they were last taken off. Although 
her mother had taught her many lessons of 
neatness, she still persisted in thinking 
her own way the best, and would not heed 
her frequent warnings to take care of her 
things. 

One day Louisa returned from school 
bringing a sheet of drawing paper, upon 
which a map was commenced, the most 
difficult parts were already done, and ac- 
cording to the requirements of her teacher, 
the remaining portion was to be completed 
before going to school the next morning. 
She had formed such a habit of careless- 
ness, that without thinking of the result, 
she tossed the sheet upon the table, with 
her books, tippet, &c., and hurriedly left 
the room. When she returned she gather- 
ed her materials for drawing, but lo! the 
paper was by some accident so badly 
tumbled and torn as to be entirely unfit 
for use. Poor Louise could not restrain 
her tears; all her past labor upon the map 
was wasted, and all owing to her own | 
carelessness. But there was no time to be 
lost ; another sheet of drawing-paper was 
to be procured, and the work transferred 

to it. It wasa disappointment to her to 
be obliged to sit so long over her task, for 
she was anticipating a pleasant time with 
her little friends that evening; but there 
was no one to blame but herself. Ina 
very irritable mood she seated herself to 
her task, but her patience was gone; she 
could not make it look as well as the other 














+s one before it was spoiled; 
pushing it violently from her, 
she threw herself back in her 
chair, exclaiming, ‘* 1 cannot 
draw a map, my teacher 
knows I cannot, and she 
ought not to require it of me.” 
Lou'sa had forgotten for the 
moment that she had sent a 
map beautifully drawn to the 
exhibition, only the last term. 
Mrs. Bartley looked up from 
her work, and said sorrowful- 
ly, ‘* Do not give way to your 
temper in this manner, my 
child, persevere, and your 
task will soon be completed.” 

One beautiful morning in 
summer, Louisa’s uncle came 
in and invited her to take a 
sail down the river the next 
day, with her aunt and cou- 
sins, if the weather proved to 
be fine. She was very much 
pleased with this proposal for 
she had long desired a sail 
upon the water; her uncle 
told her to be at his house at 
precisely eight o’clock. 

The next morniug proved 
to bea delihtfui one. Louisa 
fully intended to be ready 
even befure the appointed 
hour, but when she opened 
her drawer for her mantilla, it was not to 
be found; she searched and searched, but 
all in vain; everything in the drawers, 
trunks, band-boxes and closets, were turn- 
ed topsy-turvy, but all to no effect. The 
clock struck eight, and still the missing 
mantilla had not made its appearance.— 
Poor Louisa was in a state of despair ; 
seizing her school-shawl which was hang- 
ing over a chair, she hurried out of the 
house. She ran all the way to her uncle’s 
residence, for she knew him to be very 
punctual in fulfilling any engagement, and 
she feared she might be late. When she 
entered the house she learned that they 
had gone—just gone. They waited until 
they were in danger of losing the boat, and 
dared not wait any longer. Poor Louisa 
could not conceal her disappointment, now 
she must stay at home instead of enjoying 
the delightful sail, which she had antici- 
pated with so much pleasure. ‘‘ I do think 
it is too bad,’ said she to her mother, 
“for them to go off without me; they 
might have waited just alittle while when 
they knew how much I wished to go on 
just such an excursion. How provoking! 
That is the way I am always served.” 

‘** But, my daughter,” said Mrs. Bartley, 
‘*‘is it not your own fault that you are left 
behind? If you had been more careful of 
your clothes, you would not probably have 
met with this disappointment. I have 
often told you you would have cause to re- 
gret your carelessness; now I would ad- 
vise you to spend the rest of the day in 
putting your things in their proper places, 
remembering that ‘ Order is Heaven’s first 
law,’ and it is your duty to keep your 
things in such a state as will enable you to 
lay your hand upon any article which you 
may desire, without being obliged to spend 
your time in searching, as you have done 
this morning.” ‘ 

Louisa did as her mother proposed, and 
in a short time after, she might have been 
seen in her chamber, with the contents of 
drawers strewed in every direction, while 
she was endeavoring to arrange them in 
their several places of abode. It was a 
tiresome task, but she had resolved to pers 





severe, and never allow such a state of 


confusion again; and she kept this resolu- 
tion, though it was a long time before she 
could wholly cure herself of the habit of 
carelessness. 

The lost mantilla was found, not in the 
bureau, but under it, however, it was never 
found there again, for she remembered the 
disappointment she experienced, and it 
was ever after her daily prayer that she 
might obey the first aw of Heaven. a. K. 

South Boston. 











Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


RAMBLINGS.—NO. IL. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 


In the morning, we were carried through 
several streets in Albany, on our way to 
the depot. The city is built upon ground 
which rises quite abruptly from the river; 
so that from the wharves there is a con- 
tinual and quite steep ascent till you reach 
the State House, which, with other public 
buildings, stands upon a_ beautiful eleva- 
tion. The lower streets are very unplea- 
sant, but the higher ones present an agree- 
able aspect, and appear to have very de- 
lightful residences upon them. 

At half past seven we left the city be- 
hind us. Our first stopping-place was 
Schenectady, a place with which I had an 
amusing association; for in my _ early 
school-days, when boys and girls ‘* chose 
sides,” and had the hardest words which 
could be found ‘‘ put out” to them by the 
captains, I was called upon to spell this 
very word. How perfectly I can recall 
now the smoky walls of that old school- 
room, its hacked benches and counters, 
that row of boys and girls which stood 
drawn up in battle array opposite to me, 
and the triumphant grin which passed 
along its ranks as I said, ‘* Sche-nec-to-dy, 
Schenectady.’ How hot I grew, and how 
confused! I had a dim conviction that I 
had not put letters enough into that long 
word, and so the next time spelt it ** Schee- 
nectady,” and was then sent to my seat, 
with burning cheeks and aching heart, to 
weep over my disgrace. 

Well, there Schenectady stood, with its 
unfortunate name blazoned in large letters 
on the Station-house, but my thoughts had 
travelled back, and could not at once break 
away from the old school-room, and its 
youthful occupants, now alas, youthful no 
more ! 

But the charming scenery soon beguiled 
me from dreams of the past. We were in 
the valley of the Mohawk, of whose beauty 
and fertility I had often heard ; and indeed 
nearly our whole route from Albany to 
Utica, lay beside the waters of this placid 
stream. Running nearly parallel with it, 
the Great Western Canal is seen, bearing 
on its sluggish bosom boats drawn by 
stout-looking horses. Gentle hills cover- 
ed with corn and orchards, and here and 
there dotted with pleasant villages, sloped 
down to the opposite bank of the river, and 
in the clear morning light, the whole form- 
ed a sweet, gliding picture of rural beauty 
and tranquility. 

We reached Utica about noon, and found 
the gentleman whose guests we were to be, 

waiting to receive us, and we were driven 
through a wide business street, which was 
intersected by the Great Canal, into a very 
neat and quiet one, where our home for the 
coming week was pleasantly situated. 

The luxury of finding one’s self in a 
spacious and well-furnished room, where 
you can be free from soiled travelling gar- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ments, and make a liberal use of fresh wa- 
ter, is known by every traveller; but it 
forms too pleasant a part of a traveller's 
experience to be passed over in silence.— 
We have often been amused at the com- 
plete transformation produced by such ap- 
pliances. The young woman you find in 
the parlor, arrayed in a floating drapery of 
some light material, with her tresses ela- 
borately arrayed, is no more like the drab- 
colored individual you saw in the cars, with 
a dusky veil tied over her bonnet, and her 
features all disfigured by dust and cinders, 
than if they had each carried a separate 
state of existence for a life-time ; and who 
could ever dream of identifying that gentle- 
man who stands before you in immaculate 
linen, shining boots, and well-brushed 
broad-cloath, with the dirty-looking well- 
buttoned up man, who has sat opposite 
to you all day, with a horrid hat slouched 
over his grimy face? We fancy the butter- 
fly when he emerges from his chrysalis 
state, and roves over the garden with mot- 
tled wings, feels very much like a travel- 
ler who has slipped out of his dusty habili- 
ments into clean, fresh garments, and wends 
his way from room to room, with a delight- 
ful consciousness of new activity and life. 
Whether butterflies who have coiled to- 
gether on the same leaf recognize each 
other when they, meet in the sunny air I 
know not, but we, who had just emerged 
from the chrysalis state, exchanged cordial 
salutations with a fellow-traveller in the 
drawing-room, who had been buried in 
dust and cinders with us for the two pre- 
vious days. It was a pleasant surprise to 
find we were to share the higher state of 
existence, as we had done the lower. To- 
ward all, our host and his estimable lady 
extended those graceful courtesies which 
make one feel perfectly at home, to pro- 
duce which feeling is the secret of all true 
hospitality. 

‘The next day was Sunday, and I went 
in the afternoon to hear Dr. Pomeroy, 
Secretary of the Board. His subject was 
** The light in which Missions are regarded 
in Heaven.” It was avery able discourse, 
and one which presented with great force 
the true value of a human soul, and the 
intense interest which is felt in its re- 
demption by God, by holy angels, and re- 
deemed saints; all of whom rejoice with 
fervent joy over every heathen who is res- 
cued from his degradation, and made a 
spiritual child of God; and who watch with 
intense interest every effort made to save 
souls from sin. Few I think could have 
listened to these powerful appeals without 
feeling some sincere desire to co-operate 
with all holy beings in a work so glorious. 
It was a most fitting introduction to the 
services of the week, and made a deep im- 
pression. . 

In the evening I went to the Westmin- 
ster Church, and heard an able and inte- 





self-sacrificing patriot lived to be near a 
century old, dying in 97th year. 

GENERAL ANDREW PICKENS was 4n- 
vther Southern officer of great merit, and 
at Cowpens, where he was a host in him- 
self, and led on the militia to as gallant a 
charge as ever was made, and at Eutaw, 
he covered himself with glory, and showed 
that he was well worthy of the trust re- 
posed in him. 

GENERAL Poor was another efficient 
commander. At Saratoga, he advanced 
with his brigade on the English guns in 
the midst of a tremendous fire, and at 
length, after mighty efforts, drove the Hes- 
sians before him. He accompanied Sulli- 
van on his western expedition; and at 
Monmouth, and on various occasions, 
evinced the highest qualities of a general. 
His brilliant career was cut short by sick- 
ness. He died in Washington’s camp, in 
New Jersey, of a putrid fever, and great 
honors were paid to his remains. 

GENERAL Reap was one of those rare 
men, who seem to combine the good qua- 
lities generally found among the many.— 
He was polished, refined, brave, and of 
unsullied honor; he passed through the 
Revolution, the friend and counsellor of 
Washington. The reply he made to Gov- 
ernor Johnstone, who wished to corrupt 
him, has immortalized his name. To the 
offer of fifty thousand dollars, and the best 





office in the colonies, if he would join the | 
royal standard, he answered, ‘1 am not | 
worth purchasing ; but such as I am, the 
King of Great Britain is not rich enough 
to do it.” Noble words, they surely con- 
stitute his best eulogy. He had several | 
horses shot under him, during the war, but | 
was never wounded himself. General 
Cadwallader also ranked among the per- 
sonal friends of Washington, and served 
as u volunteer beside him at Princeton, 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 

GreneERALS Gist and SMALLWooD are 
coupled together, because they won to- 
gether a name that will never perish in the 
disastrous battle of Camden. They fought 
side by side also in the battle of Long 
Island, where the company of the latter 
were literally cut to pieces. Never was 
greater heroism shown, than they ‘exhibit- 
ed at Camden. After the battle was lost, 
says the historian, Gist, excited to the 
highest pitch, rode about amid the storm 
of fire, his handsome face lighted up with 
enthusiasm, and steadied his men to the 
onset with unparalleled bravery. He and 
Smallwood were the rocks on which De 
Kalb leaned in that dreadful hour; andon 
his dying bed the latter dictated to them 
a letter of thanks. 

GreneraL Hucu Mercer, though a 
Scotchman by birth, and a physician by 
profession, was one of our best brigadiers. 





resting discourse from Dr. Mcllvaine, the 
former pastor, now of Rochester. The 
services were closed by singing that touch- 
ing hymn, “ Rock of ages, @&c.,”’ most de- 
lightfully. The voices were soft and full 
of expression, as if each one had been ut- 
tered by deep feeling, and I have never 
been more impressed by that beautiful 
hymn than when standing in that strange 
church, among unfamiliar faces. Strangers 
as they were, their hearts too, I doubt not, 
were suffused with grateful emotions, and 
resting with sweet trust upon that same 
Everlasting Rock. 





Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—26. 
BRIGADIER GENERALS. 

Many, indeed most, of the Major Gene- 
rals of whom sketches have been given, 
were, as has been mentioned, first made 
Brigadier Generals. There are so many, 
however, richly deserving of being men- 
tioned, that we will devote an article or 
two to the most prominent among their 
number. 

GENERAL SUMPTER, was a man pos- 
sessing great courage, chivalric feeling, and 
lofty patriotism. His memory is very dear 
to the South, and indeed to the whole 
country. Throughout the vicissitudes of 
the Southern war, he fought bravely, and 
rendered incalculable service to his country. 
Fearless, decided, and untiring, his life 
furnishes themes for the poet and the, 
painter, as well as for the historian. This 











He served with Washington in the opening 
of his military career, and the two young 
men became warm friends. At Braddock’s 
defeat he was so severely wounded through 





the shoulder, that he was unable to keep 
up with the shattered army in its wild re- 
treat, and lay down behind a fallen tree. 
An Indian in pursuit leaped upon the fal- 
len tree, and Mercer gave himself up for 
lost; but the excited savage, in his eager- 
ness to detect the track of the fugitives, of 
whom Mercer was one, never saw the 
wounded man at his feet, and after gazing 
a moment, sprang away. Mercer lay there 
bleeding, and racked with pain, while the 
Indians were scalping the dead and woun- 
ded. After this horrid business was end- 
ed, he crawled to a brook near and quench- 
ed his thirst. This refreshed him so much 
that he began to limp away, on the track 
of the army. Night came on and he was 
in the midst of the forest. Halting every 
now and then to rest, he made but slow 
progress, and it was evident he must soon 
die of famine, if he did not soon reach the 
abodes of civilization. Pale and exhaust- 
ed he travelled on, when he saw a rattle- 
snake before him; with great effort he 
made out to kill it, and skinning it, he de- 
voured a part of it raw, and throwing the 
rest ever the well shoulder, he pressed for- 
ward, and when the pangs of hunger over- 
came his feelings of repugnance, he would 
chew a piece of the snake, and thus keep 
himself alive. At length he reached Fort 
Cumberland on the Potomac—though when 
he arrived he looked more like a ghost than 
a living man, he was so much emaciated. 
He fought bravely at Princeton. When 
he was wounced, and founded it impossible 





to escape, he surrendered ; but the British 
soldiers, enraged at the three destructive 
vollies they had received, and the loss of 
their officeis, paid no regard to his request 
to be treated as a prisoner, but rushing 
upon him, knocked him down, piercing 
him with thirteen bayonets. As he lay 
with the blood gushing from every part of 
his body, one of the brutal soldiers, utter- 
ing an oath, said ** he is dead, let us leave 
him,” and passed on. After the battle he 
was discovered on the field, and taken to 
the house of Thomas Clark, where he lin- 
gered a few days, and then died. 








Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 


UNCLE JOHN’S STORIES.—NO. II. 


THE WAGON RIDE. 


‘Uncle, uncle John,’ cried Ada, as she 
came running into the house one day, 
‘ what shall we do now? Mary and I have 
been playing everything we can think of, 
and now we are ail tired out, and do not 
know what to do.’ 

‘If you have played everything you can 
think of, and running too, as I should 
judge from your appearance, I should think 
you had better sit down and rest you.’ 

*I will, uncle, if you will tell me a sto- 
ry. ‘Ifthatisa part of the bargain, I 
don’t know but you had better keep on 
playing.’ 

* But uncle, you know you promised to 
tell us about your wagon ride, and now if 
I call the rest, you wiil tell it, won’t you?’ 
Uncle John smiled assent, and so the little 
pleader hurried away to summon the little 
folks. After all had taken their seats, and 
silence was restored, he began as follows: 

‘One of the young ladies who had the 
winter before participated in the sleigh- 
ride, or rather in the evening walk, kept 
school in a distant part of the town, and 
we wishing to see how she filled the office 
of a teacher, fixed upon a day upon which 
to visit her school. It was a fine morning 
in the balmy month of June, and all nature 
seemed smiling and gay, while merry song- 
sters were warbling in every leafy grove, 
and the gentle breeze, still moist with the 
dews of heaven, refreshed us with its in- 
vigorating influence. But soon the sun 
rising higher and higher in the heavens, 
admonished us that we had no time to lose, 


so giving Katie a gentle touch of the whip 


we started off at quite a business-like pace. 
We soon reached a neatly built cottage, 
with a pretty flower-garden in front, where 
we.expected to be joined by one who had 
promised to go with us; but found to our 
great disappointment that she had started 
long before, and given us the slip. How- 
ever, we could dv nothing but follow after, 
comforting ourselves in the meantime with 
the reflection that when we should over- 
take her, we would give herashort lecture 
upon good manners. But in the joy of 
seeing her, the others failed to give her a 
‘piece of their mind,’ and although I did 
not forget it, other tongues ran so fast that 
1 could not get a word in edgewise. 

The roads then existing, were built be- 
fore surveyors had found out that it was 
just as easy for a horse to go round a hill, 
as toclimb and descend every one they 
could find, by going half a mile out of the 
way, consequently we had a sufficient 
number of them to ascend. 

At length we came to a descent that 
bore great resemblance to the jumping-off 
place; ’twas not thought safe to ride, so 
we all walked to the bottom. A part of 
the company improving this opportunity, 
quietly rode off, leaving the other portion 
under my care. But Il cannot stop now to 
tell you how pleasantly the time passed 
away; and how, when startled by a noise 
in the bushes, I bravely resolved that 
though a wolf, or even a bear should ap- 
pear, I would play the hero, and sell my 
life as dearly as possible, but fortunately 
nothing appearing, we soon overtook the 
rest, who were impatiently awaiting our 
arrival. Nor can I now stop to detail the 
other incidents of our journey; suffice it 
to say, that we at length reached the 
school-house. The teacher met us at the 
door, appearing glad to see us, at least she 
said she was, and ushered us into the 
school-room, where the walls were decked 
with flowers and evergreens, and the 
seats filled with bright and happy faces.— 
Class after class was called up, and an- 











a 
swered the questions with a Promptnesgg 
that plainly showed that no pains had been 
spared either on the part of the scholars 
or teacher, to make the school one of profit 
and interest. Icaneven now remember 
some of the questions and answers,’ 

‘What were they, uncle?’ 

‘One question was, “ What are cow’s 
bones good for?” Ans., “Good to eat in 
soup.” Another was, ‘* What is tallow 
good for?” Ans., “good to eat on bread.” 
But it was soon time for school to cloge 
and seeing that 1 was about to be called 
upon for remarks, I quietly stole off, ang 
did not venture back till school was done, 
We then took a walk down toa lovely 
pond near by; on our way back we saw a 
large bear rumaging in a corn field. Hg 
seemed ill at ease while we were watching 
him, and when spoken to, he responded 
rather gruffly, and growled out somethin 
hardly intelligible. We had heard of him 
before, and knew him to be the famous 
Mudspankers, a name given to him in thoge 
parts. As we did not wish for farther ac. 
quaintance, we quietly left him. 

As the sun was getting low in the west, 
we prepared to return home, who with the 
teacher filled the wagon. However, we 
arrived home safely, without breaking 
down. Cousin Jo. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE PRAYING CIRCLE. 


Two young ladies, warm and intimate 
friends, sat side by side at an evenin 
meeting, when the subject of Christian duty 
was presented with more than usual clear- 
ness and force, and as the earnest appeals 
of the speaker fell upon their ears, their 
hearts were animated and strengthened for 
the fulfilment of personal obligations. As 
they left the place, and were on their way 
home, the question, ** What shall we do?” 
came home to them, and they sought to 
devise some plan of immediate action, 
whereby they might benefit some, and bet- 
ter fulfil the divine precepts which enjoin 
faithful and active effurt in the cause of 
Christ, upon every one that bears the 
christian name. ‘* We have a work to do,” 
said they, “* and let us do it.” They were 
members of the same Seminary ; associated 
in intellectual pursuits with many whose 
minds were not consecrated to God—whose 
talents were not employed in the sacred 
cause of truth and religion, and it was na- 
tural that their interest should first be en- 
listed forthem. They resolved to make 
them a subject of prayer, at the same time 
showing them by their daily intercourse, 
high regard for their spiritual interests, 
and deep solicitude for their eternal happi- 
ness. In order that they might obtain a 
little room for convenient meeting in the 
Seminary, their intention was communi- 
cated to the Principal, who warmly se- 
conded their plans, and gave them permis- 
sion to occupy as they wished a little room 
in the upper part of the building, where 
the sunlight of beaven looked in upon 
them, reminding them of those precious 
beams which emanate from the Sun of 
Righteousness, illuminating the soul with 
heavenly light, and bringing life, health, 
and peace to the whole spiritual nature.— 
With a friend of kindred spirit these two 
entered the consecrated spot every week, 


at a stated time, sending up united peti- * 


tions to Heaven’s indulgent ear, that their 
companions in study might become ac- 
quainted with the more important truth— 
the knowledge of Christ and his salvation. 

A teacher lovely and beloved, whose 
form seemed too fragile for this world, 
whose countenance ever showed her soul’s 
engagement with heavenly things, heard of 
the meeting, and sought to gain admittance 
there. ‘Lhey gladly welcomed her to their 
number, and her humble and: earnest 
pleadings with God, were characterized by 
a holy faith and trust that told she had 
** filled her urn where the pure waters rise,” 
and made it seem a blessing would surely 
come. The hymn she oftenest read was 
the one commencing, ** Jesus, our best be- 
loved frient,”—one which involves high 
and holy principles, self-dedication, and 
cheerful devotion to Christ, all of which 
found living exhibition in her own life and 
character. 

Days and weeks passed, still bringing 
the hour of prayer, and with it new acces- 
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sions to the praying band, from those who 
appreciated the object, and finally, to the 
inexpressible joy of all, from those for 
whom they had specially prayed. Many 
had learned that anxiety and interest for 
them, when they themselves were uncon- 
scious of need, had prompted others to pray 
for them, and it became a powerful stimu- 
jus to individual reflection, till they felt 
their own responsibility in the matter, and 
came over on the Lord’s side. The thought 
was suggested to some, “are others pray- 
ing for me, and shall I not pray for my- 
self? Are others tremblingly solicitous 
for my eternal good, and shall I remain 
indifferent?’’ The power of the Divine 
Spirit seemed to accompany their impres- 
sions, so indelibly fixing them upon their 
minds that they could not resist their in- 
fluence, till at the close of the term, that 
little room which had witnessed the feeble 
efforts of three solitary ones but a short 
time before, then was witness to a goodly 
group of kindred souls, that had been 
gathered from the impenitent circles of 
Seminary youth, who were rejoicing ina 
new creation of heart and soul, a new 
source of enjoyment, even heavenly. It 
was then hymns of praise were sung with 
the spirit and with the understanding also, 
and hearts sent up many a grateful ascrip- 
tion to the hearer of prayer, for such signal 
and merciful anewers, with such speedy 
and heavenly manifestations. 

The time came when the ties of common 
fiendship must be sundered,—the relation 
of teacher and pupil must be dissolved, and 
those who had met in the halls of learning 
for wisdom’s lore, must be parted; wide- 
ly scattered, proBably never to meet again. 
It is always sad, this breaking up of at- 
tachments. It brings with it some of the 
keenest sorrows of the heart, but it was 
this praying circle that felt peculiar sor- 
row. They were bound together by the 
strongest ties that earth knows, for they 
not only united them to each other, but 
to the throne of God, whither they would 
fain go, hand in hand, so sweet had been 
their communion there. It must not be. 
They felt that life had stern duties for them 
and they would go forth to meet them 
strong in the strength they had received, 
to ask anew the question that had prompt- 
ed the organization of the little company, 
“What shall we do?’ ‘They sang a part- 
ing song, and bestowed the parting kiss ; 
they shed the parting tear, and spoke the 
sorrowful farewell ; then silently pressed 
the hand of each, and went out to meet no 
more an unbroken band, till they met in 
the upper plains to recount the dealings of 
Him who had led them on their way.— 
Providence called them widely apart, yet 
stillin faithful memoryeach individual lives, 
and in the heart each one has a place. 

Some years have passed since these 
events, and varied has been the history of 
that praying circle. One, whose modest 
and lovely character won the admiration of 
all, has gone home to her Father’s house 
torealize the full fruition of those immortal 
hopes she was so anxious others should 
obtain. She was the first one of that pray- 
ing circle that went home to heaven, the 
frst one to see ** Jesus, her best beloved 
fiead.” Two of them finished their edu- 
ution there, received testimonials of ap- 
probation, and went to a distant field ina 
reign land, to spread there the riches of 
tis grace which had been so abundantly 
testowed on them. Another went to our 
own western valley, carrying with her the 
Hirit of holy endeavor that had been incit- 
‘lin the praying circle, ever observing 
that self-same hour as sacred time; an hour 
‘nsecrated to holy supplication. Still 
‘nother became a teacher, who encouraged 
‘et pupils to meet for the same pur- 
bese as those from whom she had parted, 
teeting herself with them, thus renewing 

td perpetuating the influence of those 

¥O young ladies, who, in the silence of 

‘evening, on their way from meeting, 

ditated the little prayer meeting in a 

tall room of their Seminary. 

Great things in the way of doing good 

“y not always be done. The throne of 

Pace is always accessible, and what more 

ghty, more effectual than the power of 

Mmble, fervent prayer? Ah! this be- 

mgs to the great things, for it is this 

ch most emphatically brings down bles- 
2g8 from above. Who can estimate the 

Mue ofthe prayer meeting? Who can 

“ealimit to its influence? Nothing 

we effectually cements the “threefold 








cord” of christian union, and heart affec- 
tion, than that silent, consolidating influ- 
ence that binds the praying band of kin- 
dred souls together. They are oune—one 
in feeling, aim,.and purpose, one in inte- 
rest, hope, and desire, in possession of the 
same sympathies, looking for the same re- 
ward, and destined for the same home, 
when: the rivet of loves earthly chain 
shall have failed to secure its every link 
here, one after another being taken to add 


strength and glory to the circling band | 


that surrounds the great white throne 
above. 


Granby, Mass. 











Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 


A SKETCH. 


BY RUTHRA. 
It was January; but Winter, in the 








latitude of Palestine, is far different from — 


the bitterly cold season of howling winds 
and drifting snows, which that name sug 
gests to the inhabitants of a more rigorous 
clime. On the morning of which we pro- 
pose to speak, the air was mild, pure, and 


elastic, and the wind breathed as gently | 


and balmily, as on one of our own sweet 
days in June. 

But the cheering beauty of the lovely 
morning sadly contrasted with the mourn- 
ful procession which might have been seen 
slowly issuing from the western gate of 
Dibon-Gad, a city in the south-western 
part of Judea. Its character was too clear- 
ly indicated by the bier, borne upon the 
shoulders of four men, on which reposed, 
in the sleep of death, one of the most opu- 
lent and influential nobles of the important 
city where he had spent his life. The 
wailing shrieks and cries of the hired 
mourners, re-echoed from the surrounding 
hills, disturbing the otherwise unbroken 
silence. With slow and measured steps, 
the funeral train had now arrived at the 
cemetery, which, in accordance with the 
universal custom of the Jews, was placed 
in a sequestered spot, with out the city- 
walls. With heavy heart and mournful 
mien, they were preparing to perform the 
last sad duties to the honored dead, when 
a distant sound was heard, during one of 
the pausesin the melancholy music. Alarm- 


ed at this startling interruption of their bu- | 


rial rites, they involuntarily turned their 
weeping eyes towards the quarter whence 
the unwelcome noise proceeded; but a 
cloud of dust alone met their view. Soon, 
however, the burnished breast-plates and 
helmets of cavalry were seen, glancing in 
the brilliant rays of the sun, while the in- 
spiring strains of martial music were ming- 
led with the heavy tramp of horses, and 
the shouts and songs of the ferocious war- 
riors. 

** The Moabites! The Moabites!’ burst 
from every trembling lip, as they recogniz- 
ed, amid the advancing band, the standard 
of their inveterate foe. The doleful strains 
in which the singing-women chanted the 
virtues of the dead, were abruptly termin- 
ated ; grief gave way to terror in the minds 
of the bereaved friends ; the bearers, hasti- 
ly lowering the bier from their shoulders, 
deposited the corpse in the nearest open 
sepulchre ; and all sought safety from the 
impending danger, in precipitate retreat. 
But the marauders, paying no heed to the 
affrighted Hebrews, left them unmolested, 
and passed on, intent upon the plunder of 
a neighboring village. The mourners now 
cautiously returned to conclude the obse- 
quies, which had been so unpleasantly in- 
terrupted. But as they approached, what 
words can depict the astonishment, and 
even horror, that filled their bosoms, when 
they heard the familiar voice of their de- 
ceased friend, calling to them from the very 
depths of the grave! Awe-struck at this 
inexplicable marvel, they were again about 
to fly from the haunted place, but the re- 
peated cries for help impelled the more 
courageous spirits to venture to the tomb 
into which they had so hastily cast the 
corpse. Here they beheld their lost friend, 
vainly striving to burst the cerements of 
the grave, and to effect his escape from the 
dismal pit into which he found himself en- 
tombed. With their aid he speedily ac- 
complished this object, and now he stands, 
a lofty form, distinguished by the clear 
lustre of the white garments which envelop 
him, from the crowd of friends, who, clus- 
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questions, and earnestly desire an explana- 
tion of this sudden revivification. 
returns no answer® Wrapped in the con- 
templation of the marvellous events of 
which he had been the object, he simply 
said, “I died; but when my body touched 
those bones, it sprang to life again. This 
| is a mystery to myself,—to all, save to my 
Gop!” 

Wondering at, and rejoicing in, the mi- 

| racle which had restored a beloved friend 








| to life, they returned to the city, where 
_ their strange story soon reached every ear. 
'  Zadak, the venerable priest, at once solv- 
| ed the problem. Well did he remember 
how, in his youthful days, he had witnes- 
, sed the interment of the good prophet Eli- 
sha, in that very sepulchre. And now lis- 
, ten to the aged saint, as he rehearses to 
‘ his fellow-citizens the glorious deeds of 
| that great prophet. He tells them that 
| Elisha lived a long and useful life. ‘* He 
: was illustrious as a statesman, a prophet, 
and a counsellor; but his greatest glory 
was acquired as a teacher of young men.— 
In all the Seminariés throughout the land, 
| his name was honored and revered. He 
| wrought the most wonderful miracles; he 
; caused the poor widow’s vil to flow as long 
as she had vessels to receive it; he healed 
| the haughty Syrian captain of his leprosy ; 
| he caused the borrowed axe toswim; when 
| the Shunamite’s son died, he restored him 
| to life;—and now God crowns his faithful 
servant’s name with honor, and confirms 
his teachings and his prophecies by this 
last and most stupendous miracle !” 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1855. 











Slorality. 
THE AGE OF AUTHORSHIP. 


This is an age of authorship; the coun- 
try is flooded with newspapers, books, and 
tracts, but the present will not bear a mo- 
| ment’s comparison with the coming age.— 
| We have many authors now, but we shall 
‘ have every man woman and child an author 

then. 

My reader, you, too, will come out as an 
author. You are occupied now in compos- 
ing the works which then shall be publish- 
ed whether you wish it or not. 

My friend, there is a printing office in 

, the other world, and there is at present a 








, Staff of the most accurate reporters, con- 
| stantly employed in sending to that insti- 
; tution a correct account of all that takes 
; place in this world; and the whule is be- 
| ing stereotyped against ‘‘ the last day,”’ the 
day of publication. 

Many an author is anxious about his 
pablications, when he writes for time; but 
I think we should be all more anxious re- 
garding the quality of those works which 
we are composing for eternity. Many mun- 
dane productions are so uninteresting that 
they are left unopened, and sold for waste 
paper; but it will not be so with the books 
of the great day. ‘These ‘* books shall be 
opened ;” and our condemnation or approv- 
al shall be given them, not from caprice, 
or from a mere cursory perusal—but from 
a thorough reading and sifting of our works, 
be they worthless or otherwise. 

Nothing is more dreaded than a news- 
paper expose ; but most persons are reck- 
less of the exposures of eternity, and take 
no note of the fact, that there is a day com- 
ing when the Omniscient God will bring 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
publish to the universe the Last Journal, 
in which every man will be described and 
exhibited with an accuracy that will be un- 
impeachable, and a minuteness such as will 
make the spirit of the stoutest-hearted re- 
bel quail ! 

My dear reader, as you would not then 
be exposed to “shame and everlasting 
contempt,” as you would not have your 
works and yourself condemned at the great 
day, send nothing to the invisible world 
you would not choose to have published 
when the judgement is set, and the books 
are opened, and the dead, small and great, 
are judged, approved or condemned, “ ac- 
cording to their works.” 

“ Knowing, therefore, the terror of the 
Lord, we pursuade men.’’—[ British Mess. 








ANECDOTE OF WELLINGTON. 
The Duke of Wellington was well ac- 





quainted with his Bible, and valued it.— 


| Many years ago, when Sir Arthur Welles- 


tering around, ply him with their eager | ley, a brother officer was speaking sneer- 


‘ 


But he | 


| ingly of the Bible, and ridiculing the idea 
| of it being a revelation from God, when be 
| abruptly said, ‘Have you read Paley’s 
| Evidences? If you have not, I advise you 
| to read them. I once thought as you now 
think, but I read Paley, and am convinced.” 
| That officer afterwards became one of the 
| holiest men in the British army, and thank- 
| ed the Duke of Wellington for his timely 
| reproof. You may have heard me speak 
of my visit to Walmer Castle, and my ob- 
serving that a number of the books in his 
bed-room library were on divinity, and by 
the most evangelical writers. On a little 
round table, close by his plain iron bed- 
stead, were always to be found four appa- 
rently well hendled books. One was the 
Book of books, the Word of God ; another 
was Leighton’s Commentary on St. Peter; 
a third, Howe’s Living Temple; and the 
fourth, Baxter’s Saint’s rest. Who could 
desire better books for the soul of such a 
man? and he kept nothing for mere show 
—the books were for use, not ornament. 
The following is illustrative of his kindness 
and humanity: ‘ Early in the morning af- 
ter the battle of Waterloo,” says Dr. 
Hume, *‘ on entering his room, he sat up 
in his bed, while 1 reported to him the 
casualties that had come to my knowledge. 
He grasped my hand, and seemed deeply 
affected; I felt the tears falling fast on my 
hand, and looking up, I saw them coursing 
in furrows down his dusty cheeks. He 
suddenly brushed them away with his left 
hand, and in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, exclaimed, ‘* Well, thank God, I 
know not what it is to lose a battle, but it 
is painful to gain one with the loss of so 
many of one’s friends.” 








Benevolence. 
MY FIRST ATYEMPT. 


BY A LAD 13 YEARS OLD. 


Two weeks ago, when I was making a 
short trip in the cars. at one of the stop- 
ping places, I distributed two packets of 
Tracts in the seats. Pretty soon they all 
came in and began to read the tracts. One 
person among the rest put some into his 
pocket saying that **he could not read in 
the cars, but when he got home he would 
distribute them.” ‘This led to a conversa- 
tion between him and my father, an officer 
of the Society who was on board. It turn- 
ed out, that he is a great temperance man, 
and lives in a very destitute, town, where 
there is no colporteur. He said one would 
do a great deal of good there. He knows 
one or two pious young men that he says 
would do very well for colporteurs, and 
promised to see them about it. Now if 
those tracts had not been circulated there, 
that man would not have become acquaint- 
ed with the Tract Society. How thankful 
I was that I had been led to this first at- 
tempt, which I made with much hesitation. 
I hope that it may be the means of much 
good to the cause of Christ. 

Nor was this all. At the same stopping- 
place, I threw some tracts out upon the 
plattorm, where the passengers were stand- 
ing, on which a friend remarked, ‘* What 
a waste.” I never expected to hear of 
them again, though I saw they were eager- 
ly picked up. This evening a colporteur 
told me that in visiting a neighborhood 
to-day, he met with a Roman Catholic 
Priest, who showed him one of those very 
tracts, which he had picked up on that 
platform. It was “ The Eyes Opened.” 
And he remarked that if the Society pub- 
lished such tracts as those, he wished they 
would circulate millions, for they would 
do anybody good. ‘The place where he 
found the tract was 70 miles from his resi- 
dence. He has a congregation in the town 
with whom his favorable opinion may have 
much weight. So true is it that if we ‘‘cast 
our bread upon the waters,” we shall “find 
it after many days.” Who shall say, that 
the system of colporteurage and tract distri- 
bution does not do good? May this be the 
means of inducing many as young as I, to 
“go and do likewise.”” And may God’s 
abundant blessing rest upon the Society, 
and make it the glory of our land, and the 
joy of the whole earth. J.N.S. 

June 18, 1855. [ Epis. Recorder. 





When hearts are filled with holy affections, 
and home is happy, then do the young dwell 
in a charmed circle, which only the naturally 
depraved would seek to quit, and across which 
boundary, temptations to error shine out but 














feebly. 
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LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 7. 


New Haven, Cr., Oct. 7. 


My dear young friends :—If you ever come 
to New Haven. among the first objects which 
attract your attention, will be the two hills 


which stand like sentinels at the opposite ex- | 


tremes of the town, and which are called Kast 
and West Rock. 

The front of the rocks are steep and bare, 
and rise, like a huge wall, from the base, so 


that when you stand upon the summit near the | 


edge, you can look straight down to the vale, 
and must take very good care not to become 
dizzy and ste» off. But I need not caution 
you, as, whoever accompanies you to the top of 
West Rock, will be sure not to let you go too 
near the edge. 

We had often visited East Rock in previous 
years, and were very glad, ona fine September 
morning, to have it proposed that an omnibus 
should be secured to carry us to the other re- 
markable spot, where we were promised that 
we should also see the “Cave of the Regicides,” 
or the “ Judges Cave,” as it is sometimes called. 
The reason of the cave receiving this name, 
was as follows: Charles the First, the King of 
England, was condemned to be beheaded by a 
number of men who were constituted his judges, 
and who were themselves convinced that the 
king was a tyrant who deserved to be put to 
death. When Charles the Second, son of 
Charles the First, succeeded to the throne of 
England, these judges who had condemned the 
king, were themselves brought to trial, and siz ‘ 
of them were executed as murderers. They 
were called Regicides, which means _ killers of 
aking. Three of these escaped from England 
to America. They were pursued; but suc- 
ceeded in hiding from their pursuers. At one 
time they took refuge in a cave which is near 
West Rock, and there concealed themselves 
till all danger was past. 
that we were anxious to visit. 


This was the cave 
We entered it, 
and tried to imagine what must have been the 
feelings of those three men, who were once 
concealed there ; and we felt grateful and glad 
that they were not discovered and dragged to 
an ignominious death. Upon a rock, high 
over our heads, they had carved these words ; 
* Opposition to tyrants is Obedience to God.” 
With some difficulty we succeeded in spelling 
out the words, though they have become al- 
most illegible. 

Leaving the cave of the Regicides, we as- 
cended to the summit of West Rock, and there 
had a glorious view of the Sound and the coun- 
try, with the beautiful City of Elms, and its 
many graceful spires. It was a delightful ex- 
cursion, and if any of you come to New Haven, 
you must not fail to visit the Cave and the 
Rock. 


M. W. Dz 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Clarksville, Texas, Jan. 1, 1855. 

Mr. Willis. —Old * Santa Claus,’ in his an- 
nual visit, left me alittle gold dollar, which I 
will gladly send to you, for [am very anxious 
that the dear little Companion should come 
again to our saddened fireside. When it paid 
its weekly visit before, | had a dear mother to 
whom I used to read it; but now she is in 
Heaven. NowlI have no mother or futher to 
Jove me like other little girls, and oh, how sad 
I feel; your little Companion is such a comfort, 
and it helps me to grow better, so that 1 can 
go to Heaven with my dear mother and father, 
whom I almost worshipped. Yours truly, 

Susan C. Garris. 
Westminster West, Vt., Jan. 25, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Sir.—Enclosed I send you one 
dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion the 
coming year. | have enjoyed reading your pa- 
per for five years. Iam very much interested 
in the pieces written by Sallie Single, and hope 
she will continue to favor us with her commu- 
nications, Your youthful reader, 

Jutia M. Goope.t. 
Hampstead, N. H., Jan., 1855. 

Mr. Willis.—Please send me the Companion 
another year. I hail its weekly visits with de- 
light, and should be very unwilling to part with 
it. Respectfully yours, Mary A. Pituspury. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We wish our readers who think favorably of 
the Companion, would try to send us each one 
a new subscriber, either now or to begin with 
the new year. We will give the papers be- 
tween the time that the subscriber is received 
and the first of January, without charge. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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AFFECTIONATE CHILDREN. 

Such are the sunshine of a family—the 
flowers of the tamily garden. They help large- 
ly to constitute the green spots in our pilgrim- 
age. Such are almost invariably cheerful.— 
And there is a good reason for it. They are 
so busy in trying to make those around them 
happy, that they partake largely of this happi- 
ness. And while watering others, are them- 
selves watered. No sight is more pleasing 
than such affectionate children, provided such 
affection is pious affection. But when it is 
not, there is a sad draw-back to the parent’s 
joys. I would affectionately remind such chil- 
dren that there is one way in which they can 
make their parents happy, which they have so 
far overlooked or neglected. Become a disci- 
ple of Christ, and make your calling and elec- 
tion sure, and this will add essentially to their 
happiness. You consult their wishes in every 
thing else, why be deaf to their entreaties in 
this? Why neglect the most essential part of 
your duty to them and your Maker? You try 
to honor them in every thing else, why neglect 
the greatest, and most essential part of your 
duty? Be persuaded, my young friends, to 
love and serve God, and thus add the crowning 
point to their joy. Then, when they entreat 
others to come to Christ, you will not be as a 
stumbling stone in their paths to damp their 
courage ; then when they bow around the fa- 
mily altar, they will not have the painful con- 
sciousness that you are not interested. And 
should death come, they will feel that you are 
safe. What can remove their anxiety and in- 
crease their happiness, like this? You will 
then have a comfort in their death that you 
cannot otherwise have. 

—— 
FREDERICK OF PRUSSIA. 

It is well known that Frederick the Second 
King of Prussia, rose remarkably early in the 
morning, and generally allowed a very small 
part of his time to sleep. But as age and in- 
tirmities increased upon him, his rest was brok- 
en and disturbed ; and when he fell asleep to- 
wards morning, he frequently missed his early 
rising hour. ‘The loss of time, as he deemed 
it, he bore very impatiently, and gave strict 
orders to his attendants never to suffer him to 
sleep longer than four o’clock in the morning, 
and pay no attention to his unwillingness to 
rise. The next morning at the appointed time, 
the page whose turn it was to attend him, and 
who had not long been in the service, came to 
his bedside and awoke him. 

‘Let me sleep but a little longer, said ,the 
monarch, ‘I am much fatigued” ‘Your ma- 
jesty has given positive orders that I should 
awake you early,’ replied the page. ‘Buta 
quarter of an hour more,’ said the king. * Not 
a minute,’ said the page; ‘it has struck four, 
and I am ordered to insist upon your majesty’s 
rising” ‘Well’ said the king, ‘you are a 
brave lad; had you suffered me to sleep on, 
you wonld have fared ill for your neglect.’ 

—_—>———_ 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


The house will be kept ina turmoil where 
there is no tolerance of each other’s errors, no 
lenity shown to failings, no meek submission 
to injuries, no soft answer to turn away wrath. 
If you lay a single stick of wood in the grate 
and apply fire to it, it will go out; put on 
another stick and they will burn; and half a 
dozen and you will have a blaze. There are 
other fires subject to the same conditions. If 
one member of a family gets into a passion, and 
is let alone, he will cool down, and possibly be 
ashamed and repent. But oppose temper to 
temper; pile on the fuel; draw in others of the 
group, and let one harsh answer be followed by 
another, and there will soon be a blaze which 
will enwrap them all in its burning heat. 


—_—_—@———— 


IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation not only serves to make an au- 
thor’s meaning plain, but often saves us from 
being entirely misconceived. There are many 
cases in which a change of points completely 
alters the sentiment. 

An English statesman once took advantage 
of this fact, to free himself from an embarras- 
sing position. Having charged an officer of 
government with dishonesty, he was required 
by Parliament, under a heavy penalty, publicly 
to retract the accusation in the House of Com- 
mons. At the appointed time he appeared with 
a written recantation, which he read aloud as 
follows: ‘1 said he was dishonest, it is true ; 
and | am sorry for it.’ This was satisfactory ; 
but what was the surprise of Parliament, the 
following day, to see the retraction printed in 
the paper thus: ‘I said he was dishonest ; it is 
true, and I am sorry for it!” By a simple 
transposition of the comma and semicolon, the 
ingenious slanderer represented himself to the 
country, not only as having made no recanta- 
tion, but even as having reiterated the charge 
in the very face of Parliament.—[ Quackenbos's 
Composition and Rhetoric. 

Scsstlaiinicaaie 


A LUNATIC SETTING A BROKEN ARM. 
Recently, while one of the patients of the 

State Lunatic Asylum, who was formerly a 

doctor, was taking his accustomed stroll for air 
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and exercise, he was attracted to a house not 
far from the Asylum, by the cries of a young 
girl, who, in climbing over a fence, had fallen 
and broken her arm. On entering the door, 
he ascertained that the poor, decrepid, bed-rid- 
den mother and the unfortunate girl, whose la- 
bor was the only support of the two, were the 
occupants. A boy had been sent for, and was 
then absent in quest of a physician or surgeon. 
The doctor could not witness the young girl’s 
distress, so he instantly went to work and set 
and splinted the broken limb. The old lady, 
with tears of joy and gratitude, exclaimed, 
‘Doctor, what’s to pay?’ ‘Oh! nothing,’ he 
replied, ‘{ am amply repaid inthe satisfaction 
this opportunity has afforded me to relieve your 
daughter’s distress” ‘Thank you, dear doctor, 
and God biess you!’ But when the doctor we 
have sent for arrives, who shall we say set the 
arm—what name and residence, doctor ?’ ‘ Tell 
him,’ said our doctor, ‘that a patient from the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum did it, 
[Utica Telegraph. 
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THE DUTIES OF A MOTHER. 


She should be firm—gentle—kind—always 
ready to attend to her child. 

She should never Jaugh at him—at what he 
does that is cunning—never allow him to think 
of his looks, except to be neat and clean in all 
his habits. 

She should teach him to obey a look—to res- 
pect those older than himself ; she should never 
make a command, without seeing that it is per- 
formed in the right manner. 

Never speak of a child’s faults, or foibles, or 
repeat his remarks before him. It is a sure 
way to spoil a child. 

Never reprove a child when excited, nor let 
your tone of voice be raised when correcting. 
Strive to inspire love, not dread—respect, not 
fear. Remember you are training and educat- 
ing a soul for eternity. 

Teach your child to wait upon itself,—to put 
away a thing when done with it. But do not 
forget that you were once a child. The griefs 
of little ones are too often neglected; they are 
great for them. Bear patiently with them, and 
never in any way rouse their anger, if it can be 
avoided. ‘leach a child to be useful, whenever 
opportunity may offer. 


—_—_—»-————_——- 
SPIRIT OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The spirit of the Lord’s Prayer is beautiful. 
That form of petition breathes a filial spirit— 
‘ Father.’ 

A Catholic spirit—* Our Father,’ 

A reverential spirit—* Hallowed be thy name.’ 

A missionary spirit—t Thy kingdom come.’ 

An obedient spirit—*Thy will be done on 
earth.’ 

A dependent spirit— Give us this day our 
daily bread.’ 

A forgiving spirit—t And forgive our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.’ 

A cautious spirit—‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.’ 

A confidential and adoring spirit—‘ For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever and ever. Amen.’ 

—— 

ParentaL Love.—The poet Lamartine, in 
allusion to his parents, says: ‘I remember 
once to have seen the branch of a willow which 
had been torn by the tempest’s hand from the 
parent trunk, floating in the morning light upon 
the angry surges of the overflowing Saone.— 
On it a female nightingale still covered her 
nest, as it drifted down the foaming stream ; 
and the male on the wing, following the wreck 
which was bearing away the object of his love.’ 

—@ 


CLIPPINGS. 


Diep or Vaniry.—A gentleman was lately 
inquiring for a young lady of his acquaintance. 
‘She is dead,’ very gravely said the person to 
whom he addressed his inquiry. ‘Is it possi- 
ble! 1 never heard of it—pray what was her 
disease?’ ‘ Vanity,’ returned ‘the other; ‘she 
sold herself alive as the wife of an old fellow 
of seventy, with a fortune, in order to have the 
satisfaction of being buried in a gilded coffin.’ 


How To Take a Joxe.—‘ I find, Dick, that 
you are in the habitof taking my best jokes, 
and passing them off as your own. Do you call 
that gentlemanly conduct? ‘Tobe sure I do, 
Tom. A true gentleman will always take a_ 
joke from a friend.’ 


A Canpip Lawyer.—‘ Do you think Pll 
get justice done me said a culprit to his 
counsel. ‘I don’t think you will, replied the 
other, ‘for I see two men on the jury who are 
opposed to hanging.’ 

Hrsperneanism.—A late paper published in 
the Emerald Isle, after narrating the wreck of 
a vessel near the skerries, winds up with the 
following announcement :—‘ All the crew was 
saved except four hogsheads of molasses.’ 

Sotpiers Seasonep.—First mustered and 
then peppered. 

What kind of a tree do rhymes grow on?— 
Why poet-tree, of course. 


A friend asked a pretty little child of six 
years old,‘ Which do you love the best, your 
cat or your doll? The little girl thought 
sometime before answering, and then whisper- 
ed in the ear of the questioner, ‘I love my cat 
the best, but please don’t tell my doll.’ 
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GONE TO SLEEP. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON, 


Close the curtains gently, softly, 
Shut the golden sunlight out; 
Bid the children ’neath the window 
Hush their Jaugh and merry shout 
Push aside the snowy cover, ; 
Over which dim shadows creep; 
Then draw near, and gaze in silence— 
Little Minnie’s gone to sleep. 


Look! those flaxen curls are lying 
Lightly on her brow of white; 
While the long, dark silken lashes 

Close around those orbs of light. 
And from lips but slightly parted, 

See the tiny pearl-gems peep; 
While a low voice seems to utter 

“ Minnie’s only gone to sleep.” ‘ 


Why in sorrow bends the mother 
Fondly o’er her darling now ; 
Covering with earnest kisses 
Hand and cheek, neck. lip and brow? 
Why burst forth those cries of anguish, 
Wailings bitter, sobbings deep ? 
Let’s knee! down, and softly whisper, 
“ Mother, Minnie’s gone to sleep,” 


Gone, but not to briefly slumber, 
As when here she closed her eyes 
Whilst thy heart kept time within thee 
To thy soothing lullabies, 
Now no clay holds back the spirit, 
Soaring through the 4 upper deep ;” 
Only to earth’s cares and trials, 
Has thy loved one gone to sleep, 


[Little Pilgrim, 


SORE 
LINES ON WOMAN. 

To be read alternately, or as they are written, asit 

may suit the taste or sentiments of the reader, 
The bliss of him no tongue can tell 

Who in a woman doth confide; 
Who with a woman scorns to dwell 

Unnumbered evils will betide. 


They fill each leisurable day 
With joy and innocent delight ; 
With cheerless gloom and misery 
Are none possessed while in their sight, 


They make the daily path of life 
A pleasant journey strewed with flower; 
A dreary scene of painful strife 
They quickly change with matchless powers, 


Domestic joys will fast decay 
Where female influence is unknown; 
Where’er a woman holds her sway, ; 
A man is in perfection shown. 


She’s never failing to display 
Truth, in its native loveliness ; 
A heart inclined to treachery 
A woman never did possess 


That man true dignity will find 
Who tries. the matrimonial state ; 
Who pours contempt on woman kind, 
Will mourn his folly when too late. 


THE COTTAGE DOOR. 
BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 


How sweet the rest that labor yields 
The humble and the poor, 

Where sits the patriarch of the fields 
Before his cottage door! 

The lark is singing in the sky, 
The swallow in the eaves, 

And love is beaming in each eye 
Beneath the summer leaves ! 


The air amid his fragrant bowers 
Supplies unpurchased health, 

And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers 
More dear to him than wealth! 

Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays 
Around his humble cot, br 

And happy nights and cheerful days 
Divide his lowly lot. 


And when the village Sabbath bell 
Rings out upon the gale, 

The father bows his head to tell 
The music of its tale ; 

A fresher verdure seems to fill 
The air and dewy sod, 

And every infant tongue is still, 
To hear the word of God! 

Oh, happy hearts !—to Him who stills 
The ravens when they ery, 

And inakes the lily ‘neath the hills 
So glorious to the eye— 


The trusting patriarch prays, to bless 
His labors with increase ; 


Such “ ways are ways of pleasantness,” 
And all such “ paths are peace!” 
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